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FOREWORD 


According to modern educational concepts physical education 
is of primary importance in the development and growth of a 
child. When the child is blind the need for such training including 
wholesome exercises and sports becomes intensified. More than 
other children, blind children must learn to be physically active 
and vigorous. 

Swimming is a sport that affords enjoyment as well as promot- 
ing health and constructive body development. It is taught to some 
extent in most schools and camps for the blind. Mostly the instruc- 
tor has used his own method of adapting swimming techniques for 
use with the blind. A guide for teaching swimming to sightless stu- 
dents has been much needed. 

Weare, therefore, grateful to Mr. Robert Belenky for preparing 
this booklet based on his own experiences as a swimming instructor 
in a camp for blind children. We know that his detailed suggestions 
will be of great help to other instructors. ‘The Foundation is happy 
to bring before the public this thorough and well-planned work. 


M. ROBERT BARNETT 
Executive Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


This booklet presents the outline of a swimming program for 
blind children. The essential features of this program were devel- 
oped at Camp Marcella, a summer camp sponsored by the New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind, where the author was employed 
as a waterfront director. It is, therefore, possible that I may seem 
a bit “provincial” in my approach; my constant reference to “the 
way we used to do things at Marcella’? may become tedious. I must 
explain, then, that Marcella was used merely as a point of refer- 
ence—as an example of one successful camp waterfront. It is my 
firm conviction that the methods used there can be used with simi- 
lar success at other waterfronts—particularly at summer camps for 
blind children. 

Although this booklet is small, there are several individuals 
who deserve credit for their help in its creation. Dr. Samuel P. 
Hayes, the distinguished psychologist of Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, deserves special thanks. If not for him, this booklet would 
literally never have been written; this was originally to have been 
a term paper for his course on the education of the blind. Thanks 
must also be given to Frederick Sigafoos, Camp Director of the 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind; Miss Josephone Taylor, 
Director of Educational Services of the Commission; and to Miss 
Shirley Vander May, my very able assistant, for their help and en- 
couragement. I wish to thank, too, Alexander Houston and Rol- 
land Hill of the Red Cross and Sidney Hazelton, Professor of Dart- 
mouth College for all the “swimming lore” they have taught me. 

Finally, my warmest thanks go to the children of Camp Mar- 
cella. I think that all teachers learn from their pupils—often subtle 
but important things that cannot be found in books. I know that 
this was true in my case. It is for these children that our swimming 
program was initiated and it is to them that this booklet is 
dedicated. 


METHODS 


A. Why a new method for blind children? 


People have often asked me whether blind children are more 
afraid of the water than are sighted. This is a difficult, or more ac- 
curately, an impossible question to answer. To my knowledge no 
studies have been made on this question and, if there were, I doubt 
that the results would have any practical meaning to the swimming 
counselor. The “blind” is a large, disparate group about which 
any generalization requires much careful modification. The chil- 
dren with whom we worked varied in visual ability from those with 
enough sight to read large print to those who did not have even 
light perception. It is equally significant to note that their back- 
grounds varied considerably not only from the socio-economic 
point of view but from the point of view of experience. Some had 
been exposed to a great deal of physical activity, some had been 
exposed to very little. The former had the opportunity to develop 
their large muscle groups, their coordination, their sense of space 
and direction, and their ability to use hearing effectively, while the 
latter had not. Although most of them appeared reasonably intelli- 
gent and well adjusted, a few seemed somewhat retarded and some 
seemed to be struggling with varying kinds of emotional problems. 
In age, too, the range was great. The youngest child was under six 
and the oldest was over sixteen, the majority being under twelve. 
These are just a few of the conditions that we had to deal with. 
The question of fear of the water pervaded all of our problems but 
did not seem to correlate with extent of blindness. The one gen- 
eralization that I think we can safely make is that there seemed to 
be more variation—wide variation, almost polarization—in our 
group than in any group of fully sighted children that I have 
worked with. This fact was of no small importance in the teaching 
situation. 
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In my first summer at Marcella I tried to follow the accepted 
Red Cross beginner’s course but soon found that it presented many 
difficulties. In the first place it required that the beginner immerse 
his head in the water before learning even the elements of swim- 
ming. ‘The reasons for this are perfectly justifiable: “Until one has 
learned to get an adequate supply of air in the cycle of a stroke 
without breaking that stroke, he will always be limited in endur- 
ance and the distance he can cover,” says the Red Cross Swimming 
and Diving Text. It continues: ‘For this reason breathing is intro- 
duced early in the process of learning how to swim to be estab- 
lished as a good habit. It is far too easy to develop faulty habits in 
swimming to leave anything so important to chance development.” 
I can do nothing but agree if we were concerned with the sighted. 
However, with the blind we are faced with a special kind of prob- 
lem. Since for those with no useful sight, hearing is the major sense 
used to get bearings and find direction, few blind people that I 
have met feel comfortable in the water unless they can swim with 
their heads above the surface. It therefore seems logical to con- 
centrate teaching on those strokes which can easily be modified to 
permit this. Thus, the side and breast strokes take first place and 
the American crawl stroke and others in which rhythmic breathing 
is of importance move out of the limelight. 

However, the Red Cross makes another point which I am forced 
to admit is quite valid for both the sighted and the blind. “No 
one,” they say, “is exactly comfortable in the water until he has 
learned to hold the breath automatically when the face is covered 
with water, and until he has learned to regulate his breathing to 
meet these conditions.” Yet there is a factor which I think out- 
weighs this. Very few children that I have met, blind or sighted, 
have shown joy when first asked to submerge their heads in the 
water. Many seem rather afraid of this—more afraid, in fact, than 
of any other aspect of the learning process. Of course, it is not im- 
possible to force almost any child to immerse his head and even to 
get most to do it with little hesitation but for those who find the 
experience genuinely distasteful, forceful immersion, even though 
it be through such subtle methods as counselor or group pressure, 
will often produce a mental block against the whole process of 


learning to swim, 


No modern swimming method, of course, advocates brutally 
forcing a child to duck his head. All recommend the subtler 
methods: the gentle, “Make-it-a-game”’ approach. The Red Cross 
suggests “Ring Around the Roses” as a good game for learning to 
submerge. ‘‘Papa Sid” Hazelton, the distinguished swimming coach 
emeritus of Dartmouth College, suggests giving very young children 
much opportunity for free play in the water before actually be- 
ginning swimming lessons with them. He says: “Try to discover 
what they [the children] enjoy doing, and encourage them along 
this line, but let them take their own time about getting into the 
water. DON’T FORCE THEM TO DO IT!” Furthermore, Papa 
Sid offers an interesting psychological solution to the problem. 
Fear, he contends, is a natural reaction to the ‘‘new sensations and 
situations which are caused by being in the water.” He continues, 
“Our problem, then, is to redirect their attention to something else 
that is pleasing and comfortable to them, to minimize the tempo- 
rary but uncomfortable effects of the cool water on their bodies, to 
progress slowly from standing to floating positions, and to elimi- 
nate the results of faulty breathing control, at the beginning, by 
having them hold their breath. . . . Do not mention or designate 
by their real names, the things which children fear to do in the 
water. . . . Instead of saying, ‘Put your face in the water,’ . . . it 
would be better to tell them ‘to hide,’ . .. Nice sounding names for 
disagreeable tasks, or using elements of games to cover up the ob- 
ject of their distaste.”’ 

These approaches undoubtedly work, for they have been used 
satisfactorily for many years by some of the best swimming teach- 
ers in the country. Yet it has always been apparent that these at- 
tempts to “cover up the object of their distaste’ do not work on 
some unusually tense individuals. If the admittedly uncomfortable 
first stages of the swimming progression could somehow be circum- 
vented, the risk of frightening such persons would be greatly mini- 
mized. In the case of the blind I think that such an approach would 
be particularly desirable. As I have already indicated, there seems to 
be a polarization of abilities among the blind children that I have 
worked with. Many are active and courageous while many are tense, 
fearful and physically underdeveloped. It is to this latter group 
that an intelligent aquatic approach must be directed. They are 
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the ones who need help in developing both physiques and self- 
confidence. If the first week or so of contact with the water could 
be entirely pleasant and exhilarating, and if during this time the 
child could really learn how to propel himself through the water 
and feel the excitement of this achievement, how easy further prog- 
ress—eventually even head-ducking—would be! It was with these 
thoughts that our new swimming progressions for the beginner 
were worked out. 

One of the distinguishing features of our new method is shown 
in the use we make of equipment. Our basic instrument for teach- 
ing the beginner is the swim fin. Its usefulness will become appar- 
ent in the discussions on the following pages. Kick boards and 
large automobile inner tubes are also intensively used. Although 
the “modern” trend is away from floatation devices of this sort for 
the beginner, we have found that when used judiciously they are 
of inestimable value. There is, of course, the danger that the user 
will become “addicted” to them and never acquire the confidence 
to swim well without their support. On the other hand, if such 
equipment is used correctly, it should help to develop self-confi- 
dence. One note of caution must be sounded, however. No 
swimmer should ever be allowed to go beyond his depth with only 
a floatation device for support. ‘The danger in such a procedure is 
great. While it is true that we are striving to give people confidence 
in the water, this confidence must be built on a sound base. Any 
person, but particularly a blind child, should at all times be aware 
not only of his abilities in the water but his limitations as well. He 
should strive to overcome these limitations but never can he be per- 
mitted to be foolhardy. ‘The first exhilarating successes at the water- 
front may make a child feel that he is now equal to anything; the 
shy, spidery-legged individual may suddenly see himself as Her- 
cules reborn. Such feelings certainly have positive elements and 
are worthy of encouragement but they also necessitate careful su- 
pervision and guidance. 


B. Progression for the blind beginner 


As almost everyone who has written on swimming has stressed, 
the first swimming period is critical. Here is where the tone for the 
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summer is set. I have found it best to be informal and relaxed. Joke 
with the campers and make them feel at home. In the tone of your 
voice try to eliminate many of the fears and prejudices that the 
children may have brought with them. This is particularly impor- 
tant when working with very young children. Never, of course, be 
sweet, condescending or pitying. Most children can easily see 
through such behavior. Remind them of some of the things that 
were done at the waterfront during the previous summer. Ask 
them questions about it and in this way bring forth some of the 
most exciting highlights. Tell them something about the kinds 
of things they will be doing this year and how you expect every- 
body to learn how to swim at least a little bit. Some children may 
come to camp with an aversion to authority and discipline. It is 
thus important to show them the justice of your authority. You are 
there to give them the best possible time in the water, to teach them 
how to swim, how to play new games and perhaps even how to 
help save people’s lives. It is only with their cooperation that such 
goals can be achieved, and they will usually understand this. A 
short discussion of the waterfront rules is appropriate. Describe the 
various swimming areas and the tests necessary for being able to 
use them. Say these things in as interesting a manner as possible, 
but be brief. The children are anxious to get in the water and a 
long, drawn-out lecture is a sure way to alienate them. 

A short warm-up drill, even if it includes nothing but swing- 
ing of arms or running in place is a good idea. Not only do drills 
of this sort prepare the body for the water by speeding the heart 
beat and loosening the muscles, but they help psychologically and 
make the initial entrance much easier, particularly on a cool day. 
Later in the course warm-ups can include basic elements of the 
various strokes as well as simple calisthenic exercises. Some indi- 
vidual instruction is necessary for all of these exercises. It is even 
necessary to show many of the younger children how to run by 
lifting their legs and placing them back in position. Perhaps the 
simplest exercise is jumping in place. All that is recommended is a 
rail or rope for the children to hold on to. This keeps them from 
jumping into the water or over each other. Land drills can be a 
terrible bore or a lot of fun depending on the attitude taken by the 
swimming counselor. 
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After a short explanation of how to enter the water gradually, 
a tour of the shallow water area is a good idea for all children. 
Some will remember it well from the previous year and these can 
lead the others around, showing them the highspots, while the 
counselor stands by to help. There will probably be a few children 
who will not want to go into the water at all. These may be coaxed 
but I would not recommend that any strong pressure be brought 
to bear. It will be enough for them to watch or listen to the others 
enjoying the first swim of the season and they may well express a 
desire to join the fun at the next class. 

While one counselor takes those who claim to be more ad- 
vanced swimmers to the deeper middle water areas for swimming 
tests, a few simple group games might be organized by another 
counselor for the beginners—especially the younger ones. The 
Red Cross Swimming and Diving Instructor’s Manual suggests 
several good games that are easy and fun. One of our own that 
seldom fails consists of having the counselor jokingly pretend that 
he hates to get himself wet. The kids will be only too glad to 
oblige. They will help him down the stairs and into the water, 
splashing him enthusiastically all the time. The counselor, of 
course, splashes back and everyone becomes very wet. The chil- 
dren thus project their fears of the water to the counselor and, in 
helping him “adjust,” diminish their own uneasiness to a very 
great extent. ‘he only danger in a game of this sort lies in its 
becoming too rough and frightening for the very timid. Care 
must be exercised to avoid this. Much of the counselor’s splashing 
back can be in the form of sprinkling a bit of water on a child’s 
chest or rubbing some on his back. At Marcella we had a sliding 
pond which made a fine activity for the first day. This engrossed 
enough of the more courageous children so that the counselor had 
time to work with those who stayed in the background. Do not be 
in a hurry to see promising young swimmers on the first day. For 
some, dangling of feet in the water may represent significant 
progress. 

The informal activities that I have described above, although 
attributed to the first swimming period may actually require more 
_than one period and as many as five or six—particularly with very — 
young children. As is no doubt obvious, the purpose of these 
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activities is to familiarize the children with the swimming area, 
the swimming counselors and with water as a new element to 
move about in. The counselor will have to adjust the length of 
this introductory period to suit the needs of his group. My point 
in emphasing the first period is two-fold. First, initial contact with 
any new situation is often crucial. Second, the introductory phase 
of the swimming progression should not be lengthened until the 
counselor feels that the children are fully acclimated to the water. 
It is my belief that such a condition can best be achieved by hav- 
ing the children learn concrete skills. They will be completely at 
home in the water only when they are good swimmers. Thus, 
Phase No. 1 should be begun as soon as possible. For most groups 
this should be the second or third swimming period. 


Phase No. 1 of the beginner’s swimming progression 


This phase will in many ways be the most exciting for the 
young child. Ask him if he has ever seen a frog’s foot! (Incidentally, 
such terms as “seeing,” “looking,” etc. are used freely with the 
blind. Those who have no useful vision are accustomed to “see- 
ing” with their hands. It is awkward to talk of feeling things and 
besides such expressions often produce undue self-consciousness 
in the speaker.) Most of the children will say “no!” they have 
never seen a frog’s foot. Introduce the swim fins! Much enthusiasm 
should immediately be aroused. A real, captive frog would be 
helpful for comparison. With such questions as “would you like to 
have a foot like a frog?’”’ show the kids how to put the fins on and 
line them up in shallow water, not over a foot in depth. Lie prone 
in the water in front of them, have hands on the bottom, arms 
straight, body extended, toes (fins) touching the bottom and head 
out of the water. The position is identical of the “up” phase of a 
push-up. Have the campers come over and see how you did it; get 
them into the position. Let them practice moving through the 
water in this position, pulling themselves along the bottom with 
their hands. Let them experiment thrashing their legs. This 
should prove fun and they should be encouraged to continue for a 
few minutes. Next line them up in the same position in water that 
reaches to their shoulders. Teach them a good elementary flutter 
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kick. This is exceptionally easy with the fins. Stress these few sim- 
ple things: 


1. Move the whole leg. Let thighs pass each other. It is almost 
like taking a walking step. 

2. Point and extend toes backward. If this is done correctly, 
many of the other errors will take care of themselves. The 
difference between the efficiency produced by pointed and 
unpointed toes is tremendous, especially with fins. 

3- Keep the kick low in the water. Don’t splash the water, 
churn it. 


Most of the children will not be able to learn the kick from 
just a verbal description. It will often be necessary to demonstrate 
while some children hold on to the counselor’s ankles and thighs 
and some listen for sounds of churning water. For very young 
children and for many of the older ones even demonstrations are 
relatively ineffective. In any case it isa good idea to hold on to the 
children’s legs and move them through the water in the proper 
way. With fins it is often effective to hold the children’s feet at the 
instep, for here is where the most control can be obtained. 

As soon as the children begin kicking correctly, they will feel the 
strong propulsive force of the fins. Some will immediately begin 
crawling forward on their hands to compensate for the kick; all 
should be taught this. A few will discover how to lift their hands 
from the bottom and, if they continue kicking, will find to their 
surprise that they are swimming! Their hands will move in a 
rudimentary dog-paddle to maintain balance. Require, nonethe- 
less, that these few precocious ones stay with the class and con- 
tinue the progression. However, during free swims they should be 
encouraged to develop a good dog-paddle stroke. Some children, 
of course, will be stiff and have difficulty moving their legs as you 
want them to. Be patient! Practice in using their muscles will 
eventually make a good kick possible for them. Meanwhile show 
them again slowly what to do. Work one leg at a time, increasing 
speed only gradually. Some will “bicycle” their legs and be quite 
ineffective as far as forward propulsion is concerned. Patient repe- 
tition is again the best answer that I have found. With the bi- 
cyclers, however, it is sometimes good to instruct them to keep 
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their legs stiff, even though we all know that a stiff kick is not 
correct. A stiff kick can easily be worked into a good flutter whereas 
a bicycle kick takes a great deal more work. Besides, the action of 
the fins will usually tend to ease the stiff version sufficiently. Some 
who begin with the most atrocious kicks imaginable are able to 
correct their own faults merely by practicing with the fins. They 
are soon able to get the “feel” of the water. Most children, of 
course, do require much instruction, too. 


Phase No. 2 


This can be begun even before Phase No. 1 is completely mas- 
tered. Phase No. 2 merely introduces a new way of practicing the 
kick. The child is given an automobile inner tube and is shown 
how to use it to advantage. The most effective method for the 
learning progression and certainly the easiest consists in having 
the child lie with his chest on the top of the tube, his hands reach- 
ing forward and holding on to the far rim, while his legs extend 
backward in the water. This position will give the child enough 
support to ease any fears he may have had of upsetting. He is then 
instructed to kick as he learned to do in Phase No. 1. He has fins 
on, of course. ‘The speed with which he moves through the water 
will undoubtedly prove quite thrilling to him and it will usually 
take no admonitions from the counselor to guarantee continued 
practice. Games, especially races, are a good idea at this point and 
very easy to organize. 


Phase No. 3 


Phase No. 3 introduces the kick board. After work with tubes 
this is usually an easy step to take. By this time many of the chil- 
dren will have very fine kicks and will be able to make the boards 
move quite rapidly. It is at this point that the counselor will often 
have to double as a “traffic cop.” If, however, the swimming area 
is fairly large and if the group is reasonably small, the danger of 
collision will be slight. When first teaching the child to use the 
board the counselor will probably have to hold him in a prone 
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position and “Jaunch” him, but after a few trials this will become 
unnecessary. 

The correct use of the boards must be taught at the very be- 
ginning. Do not let the child lie on the board as he was able to do 
with the tube. The board must be held in front of him—one hand 
on each side, thumbs up, one-third of the way to the far edge. His 
arms must be straight and in line with the body, his wrists must 
be bent so that the board lies almost flat in the water. In such a 
position almost all of his body’s weight is supported by the buoy- 
ancy of the water. The board is used almost entirely for balance. 
When the child does this correctly he will often be delighted by the 
liberated feeling his new accomplishment gives him; he seems lit- 
erally to fly through the water. If he can use the board enthusi- 
astically and well, he is probably close to being a swimmer. 

The camper should now be encouraged to practice diligently 
on this board-fin arrangement both for the fun of doing so and for 
the fulfillment of the desire to swim. If he does not show such a 
reaction, do not force him to practice. Encourage him, coax him, 
play with him. Work hard on showing him the fun aspects of the 
situation. One of your best selling points will be the pleasure ex- 
hibited by the majority of the kids. Games again are usually a big 
help. Sometimes, however, if competition is stressed too strongly 
certain individuals will withdraw for fear of not being able to 
make the grade. Nonetheless, occasionally children will have to be 
forced not crudely but firmly. There are those who test the coun- 
selor by refusing to participate. They do this because they are 
unsure of their own abilities. If the counselor forces them, it is an 
indication of his faith in the child’s skill and it is thus quite re- 
assuring. However, good rapport must be established between 
camper and counselor before such compulsion is advisable. 


Phase No. 4 


The child now returns to the shallow water that he used in 
Phase No, 1. He is placed in the same position—hands on the 
bottom, shoulder depth water, body extended, fins on the feet. He 
spends a short time reviewing some of the things he learned ear- 
lier such as kicking, and crawling along the bottom with his hands. 
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He should practice until he is able to do both simultaneously. He 
is then ready to learn the next step. This consists of lifting both 
hands off the bottom at the same time in a kind of jump with the 
hands. Children have come to call this “whoomphing.” The 
child’s arms are stretched in front of him on the whoomph and 
reach toward the surface. No whoomph lasts for more than a few 
seconds. ‘The counselor often has to lift the camper’s arms on the 
first few trials until he gets the idea. Soon almost every camper 
will be able to whoomph like an expert. 

Incidentally, at this point most of the children will have learned 
to be quite relaxed in the water. Many will have learned to duck 
their heads on their own and probably can do a lot more besides. 
These things should certainly be encouraged. Breath-holding con- 
tests or prone-glide races should be organized during free swims 
and even occasionally during class time. However, as has been 
said, pressure is usually neither necessary nor desirable. 


Phase No. 5 


Phase No. 5 is simply a matter of combining two previously 
learned skills, the whoomph and the flutter kick. ‘There is little to 
say about this phase except that it is not as easy as it sounds. Many 
have to practice for some time until they can master it. However, 
once mastered some will find themselves really swimming for very 
short distances. 


Phase No. 6 


The dog-paddle arm stroke is now introduced. Land drill is 
useful. Here again the counselor must move the camper’s limbs in 
the desired patterns. The stroke, as we have used it, consists basi- 
cally of a circular arm motion. From a bent position, with the 
hand near the chest, the arm reaches forward just below the sur- 
face, tending toward a complete extension. It is then pressed down- 
ward until perpendicular to the body in its prone position. Now 
it is bent so that the hand approaches the chest and thus the cycle 
is completed. ‘The arms move alternately as in a crawl stroke. 
When he has mastered this pattern on land the camper moves to 
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waist-deep water, bends over to simulate a swimming position, 
and practices the stroke. A few points must be stressed over and 
over again in connection with this stroke: 


1. Do not splash the water. Keep your hands under the water 
at all times. 

2. Use the stroke to help you move forward. 

Reach out and press back. Do not slap down. 

3- Keep your fingers together. Think of your hand as a pad- 
dle, feel as much water against it as you can. The hand 
must be relaxed, not too stiff; it should be slightly cupped 
but ever so slightly. Come, see my hand... 


Phase No. 7 


In Phase No. ¥ the camper simply learns to combine the dog- 
paddle arm stroke, the whoomph and the flutter kick. While 
whoomphing he rapidly moves his arms around in the dog-paddle 
stroke. This may be mastered to a fair degree in a rather short 
time. The camper is then ready to add the flutter kick with fins. 
When he can do this he is truly able to swim, albeit with a me- 
chanical aid. With continued practice the whoomphs will become 
longer and, if the kick is properly executed, the child will find that 
upon lifting up his hands he will be forced forward through the 
water. His hands will naturally move in a kind of dog-paddle. His 
head should be held up comfortably. The most common mistake 
made at this level is to thrash the water passionately with the 
hands in an effort to keep high in the water. This is usually an 
indication of the fact that not enough work has been done with 
the kick boards. The child should be used to depending on the 
bouyancy of the water for support and should not need to strive 
for a higher swimming position than this allows him. It may be 
necessary to return to Phase No. g for a little while. On the other 
hand, with most campers additional practice on Phase No. 7 alone 
will soon produce the desired results. Continued reference must 
be made to the admonitions given in Phase No, 6, 
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Phase No. 8 


This is the final phase. Here for the first time the camper is 
weaned from his fins. ‘The experience is not really so new for he 
has undoubtedly been playing during free swims without them. 
Only three genuinely new techniques remain to be taught: 


1. ‘The child will find that in order to get adequate support 
from his kick, he will have to widen it and slow it down a 
bit. This is a relatively simple matter which most children 
will be able to master in a short time. 

2. ‘he child has not yet learned to begin swimming from 
any but the whoomphing position. He must now learn to 
start from deeper water. Then when he is brought to chest- 
deep water, told to bend forward a bit until his shoul- 
ders are barely covered and then to kick and move his 
arms, this lesson will be learned with little difficulty. It is a 
good idea to use the fins for the first few times. It is also 
advisable to support the child at first and then “launch” 
him as was done when he was learning to use the kick 
boards. 

3- To pass the middle water test the child must be taught 
how to turn in the water and return to his starting point. 
This skill is easily taught if the counselor merely instructs 
the camper to follow his voice; he then leads him around 
in a wide circle. If he is successful it is tried again, this 
time, however, the circle has a smaller radius. The pro- 
cedure is continued until the camper can execute almost 
a 180-degree turn with ease. Turning practice can be 
worked in rather unobtrusively with regular dog-paddle 
practice and is most effectively begun just before the child 
is weaned from his fins. 


Finally, it is a good idea to begin work on the back float with 
the beginner. ‘The Red Cross suggests a good progression to follow, 
using water shallow enough to sit in. If the camper learns the 
essentials of a good float while still in shallow water, he will be 
able to perfect it quickly in middle water as he learns the elemen- 
tary back stroke. (See Instructional Program and Tests, p. 25.) 
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From this point on the child must practice swimming dis- 
tances; he must practice until he is ready to take his middle water 
test. I'he counselor now becomes less the teacher and more the 
critic. Along with criticism and perhaps more important at this 
point is encouragement and guidance. Until their muscles be- 
come really well developed and coordinated, some children will 
become tired and pessimistic about their chances of success. Others 
will begin to work feverishly in a desperate effort to catch up with 
their friends in middle water. At no time should feverish effort be 
permitted. Friendly, relaxed competition is a good thing but neu- 
rotic, compulsive competition has no place in a healthy camp 
situation. At all times fun and informality must prevail. Being a 
middle water swimmer is not more important than a child’s men- 
tal health. Middle water should be presented as a goal but not an 
overwhelming goal and it should be made clear that everyone will 
pass the required tests if he will put in as much work as the coun- 
selor asks, neither more nor less. At the end of their stay at camp 
those few who are unable to pass should be made to realize that 
they have, nonetheless, made appreciable progress during the sum- 
mer; they should be encouraged to look forward to the next season. 


C. Instruction for novices and swimmers 


In the more advanced stages of learning the methods we have 
used differ little from those recommended by the Red Cross ex- 
cept that, as we have indicated earlier, many strokes were modi- 
fied so as to allow the children to keep their heads above water. In 
one other respect, however, we have followed our own plans. For 
practical reasons it was not found convenient to adhere to the 
recommended procedure of teaching first a group of leg strokes, 
then a group of arm strokes and finally a complete stroke. We have 
found it best instead to teach one complete stroke each week, four 
strokes, or a month’s work comprising a full course. The reason 
for this is that some children come to camp for only two weeks 
although most stay for a month. According to the Red Cross pat- 
tern we would be obliged to give four “Intermediate” courses dur- 
ing an eight week season if we wanted to give each child a full 
swimming program. Furthermore, it is not usually possible to 
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complete an adequate intermediate course in two weeks. Our 
method, basing itself on small units of one week, allows children 
who stay a minimum time to learn something of at least two 
complete strokes. It is true, of course, that in a week few novice 
swimmers will be able to perfect a new stroke but nonetheless 
they will be able to do the stroke well enough to master it after 
several weeks of practice sessions. On each succeeding week, then, 
the previously learned material should be carefully reviewed so 
that by the end of the month the strokes taught first will be known 
quite well. ‘Those who leave after two weeks leave with a feeling 
of at least having accomplished something concrete and some may 
even have the opportunity to practice at beaches near their homes. 

Other water skills such as surface diving, underwater swim- 
ming and diving can also easily be worked into the one-week unit 
pattern. A knowledge of basic lifesaving techniques is a must for 
any blind swimmer and rainy days can be made good use of for 
this. A fuller discussion will be found in another section of this 
booklet. 

With intermediates and swimmers group teaching can be carried 
on more easily than with beginners. Not only are most of the chil- 
dren a bit older but even for the younger ones swimming is already 
old stuff and thus less individual attention is demanded. In conduct- 
ing the classes we have found it possible to work largely as one 
would with a sighted group. Many may have enough sight to be 
able to learn from visual demonstrations. However, for the others, 
at whom the course is primarily aimed, we have a few simple sug- 
gestions that the teacher might do well to follow: 


1. Make all verbal commands clear and concise. This should 
be rather obvious but it is all too easy for a teacher to for- 
get the limitations of his students. It does no good to point 
and tell a blind child to go “‘that way!” 

2. Substitute voice modulation for facial expressions and ges- 
tures. If you want to praise a child or register disapproval 
of his actions, say so. A pleasant or severe expression will 
not do the trick. However, our voices naturally convey our 
feelings to a greater extent than we might think. Many 
blind people are sensitive to voices and it is therefore im- 
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portant for a teacher of the blind to make sure that his 
voice is conveying just what he wants it to. Of course, arti- 
ficiality is easily detected by anyone and should be avoided. 

3. Use demonstrations wherever possible; they add interest. 
To illustrate the power of the scissors kick, for example, 
you might hold on to a rope while using this kick and let a 
camper hold on to the other end. Sound demonstrations 
are also fairly effective; the churn of the flutter kick is 
distinctly different from the periodic slush of the breast 
or scissors kicks. Letting campers hold on to your body 
while you perform is another good method. To illustrate 
dives, particularly, dolls may be used to advantage or, in 
lieu of these, simple wooden sticks will do almost as well. 

4. In teaching strokes do not depend entirely on verbal de- 
scription or demonstration. Hold on to the camper’s legs 
or arms in both land and water drills and move them in 
the desired patterns. 

5. At any waterfront for the blind, swimming lanes, such as 
those described in the next section of this booklet, are ex- 
tremely useful. Swimmers can have their ears in the water 
and yet find their way without difficulty. Lanes of this sort 
make it unnecessary for a counselor to spend his time call- 
ing direction to a camper, and they introduce the possi- 
bility of starting competitive swimming teams in which 
blindness is no serious handicap. 


In working with blind swimmers as with sighted, no teacher 
can go wrong if he follows the Red Cross Swimming and Diving 
Text closely. But on the other hand, no teacher can realistically 
depend on this entirely. For example, not all the skills discussed in 
the text can reasonably be taught in the period of one summer. 
One may, of course, turn to the Red Cross Swimming and Diving 
Instructor's Manual for help, but often, as in our case, practical 
considerations make it necessary to modify even this excellent out- 
line considerably. In the long run it is up to the individual 
teacher to make up his own course outline to fit the needs of the 
particular camp waterfront at which he is employed. He must 
decide before the season begins what skills he intends to teach 
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and how they are to be distributed among the available days. 
Although some teachers recommend it, I have found it undesir- 
able to plan each lesson in precise, minute-to-minute detail. Flexi-_ 
bility is important, I think, and the teacher must be able to adjust 
easily to the peculiarities of each individual class. The teacher 
should not move on to a new skill until almost everyone has ac- 
quired at least some facility in the old one and I have never seen 
two classes that could reach such a point in the same time. The 
teacher must aim his course at the majority of the class who are ot 
mediocre ability. The most skillful students should be given extra 
practice, taught extra skills or made to help in some way with the 
instruction of others, and time must be made available for the 
teacher to give special help to the very slowest. However, to stress 
flexibility is not to say that lessons should be unplanned—quite 
the contrary! The teacher must know not only what he is going to 
teach and how it is to be taught but must be prepared for the un- 
expected as well. ‘Thus he must have a lot of material at his com- 
mand—skill progressions, games, stunts, etc.—so as to prevent a 
class from ever becoming tedious or repetitious. A teacher would do 
well to follow the general lesson plan outline given on pages 14 to 
16 of the Red Cross Swimming and Diving Instructor’s Manual. 
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fo CoA NP NEA ROCHE re 1, A 
WATERFRONT 


A. Physical set-up 


The waterfront was divided into three adjacent sections: shal- 
low, middle and deep, each marked off by ropes. The shallow sec- 
tion consisted of an area whose dimensions were about 15 by 20 
yards and distinguished by a bottom which was sandy and rocky 
in the center but muddy near the edges. There was one small sec- 
tion of sandy beach, however. On three sides the shallow water 
was surrounded by land; the fourth side was the middle water 
rope. Children entered the shallow section by means of a wooden 
dock and a stairway. About ten yards in front of the stairway was a 
sliding board. No part of the shallow water was over the head of 
the smallest camper. | 

Middle water was an irregular area averaging about 10 by 20 
yards in size. One side was land, another consisted of the boating 
rope which marked it from the boating area; the final side was the 
deep water rope, its deep boundary. Beginning at the deepest end of 
the shallow water, the middle section increased in depth to about 
514 feet. However, most of the children could walk in approximately 
3/, of the middle water area. 

Deep water consisted of two adjacent areas. The first, about 20 
by 20 yards in size, was bounded by land on two sides, by the deep 
water rope on another and by the boating rope on the fourth. At 
its deepest end was a concrete diving dock which faced the middle 
and shallow water areas. The second section of deep water meas- 


_ured exactly 5 by 25 yards. One end was the boating area rope and 


the other was a Navy surplus cork life raft anchored to the bottom. 
In between these ran four lengths of 14 inch manilla rope, five 
feet apart. Thus, three swimming lanes were formed. For the most 


part, no child could stand in the deep water. Close to the shore 


standing was possible but, because of the mud, unpleasant. 
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B. Scheduling, ete. 


Most cabins had two half-hour swims per day, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon. The two youngest cabins, however, 
had only three morning swims per week. No cabin had more than 
nine children and most had only seven or eight. We found that it 
is difficult to work with more than about eight blind children at 
once and it is most convenient to work with a maximum of three 
or four. When the cabins were broken down according to swim- 
ming ability, this was possible. Occasional general swims were 
scheduled for the whole camp (about fifty campers) after special 
activities. Although some of the older children enjoyed this the 
younger children were often overwhelmed and frightened by such 
crowds. Being part of a group is important for a blind child just as 
it is for any child, but the group must not be so large that he can- 
not cope with it. With two cabin swims each day it is possible to 
devote the mornings primarily to instruction and the afternoons 
primarily to games and free swimming. 


C. Assistants 


I had one assistant to work with plus cabin counselors who 
were required to come down with their groups—at least one per 
group. I’his arrrangement was satisfactory except that some of the 
counselors were partially sighted or poor swimmers and were thus 
limited in the contribution they could make. Incidentally, during 
general swims all senior counselors were on duty and posted at all 
important spots. 
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The outline of our recommended instructional program is 
presented below. Suggestions on how to teach the various skills 
listed can be found in earlier sections of this booklet and in the 
Red Cross Swimming and Diving Text and Instructor's Manual. 


Shallow water: 


1. 
2. 


3° 


4. 


‘The dog-paddle. 

The beginnings of the back float. 

Rudimentary safety knowledge: when and where to 
go swimming, importance of knowing how to swim. 
Middle water test: Swim from middle water rope to 
deep water rope, turn around without touching and 
return to shallow water, a total swimming distance of 
about twenty yards. 


Middle Water: 


1. 
mee 


The elementary backstroke. 

Deep water test: Swim from middle water rope to div- 
ing dock and back without stopping—a distance of 
about sixty yards. Demonstrate ability to do elemen- 
tary backstroke with ease and turn from a prone to 
back-swimming position. 


Deep water: 


1. 


Strokes: side, breast, trudgen—in that order. (If time 
—trudgen crawl and American crawl, also) 


. Skills: tread water, surface dive, underwater swim—in 


that order. 


. Dives: standing front jump, standing front dive, back 


dive—in that order. (If time—racing dive, elemen- 
tary swan dive, jackknife) 


. Safety skills: discussion of fear, panic; kneading 
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cramps; reaching assists; artificial respiration; wading 
swimming assists with extensions. 


Middle water is primarily a place where shallow water skills 
are practiced and where endurance is built. The only new basic 
skill that is required for the deep water test is the elementary back- 
stroke. However, middle water people should be introduced to the 
deep water skills as early as possible. ‘Therefore, during class pe- 
riods they should join with the deep water group frequently. They 
should not be allowed to practice in deep water, of course, but 
since at Marcella we found it necessary to teach most deep water 
skills in the middle section, teaching sessions at least could be held 
jointly. During practice the deep water people “worked-out” in 
the lanes while the middle water people remained to drill on those 
skills in which they were weakest. If this method is followed, by 
the time the middle water people are ready to take the deep water 
course they should be fairly well acquainted with most of the 
skills and almost proficient in some. Learning the rest will then 
be a relatively simple matter. 

As can be seen, the deep water skills are for the most part in 
groups of three; three strokes, three dives and three general water 
skills. It will be remembered that our course is designed for a 
month’s duration. Thus, the first week of the month can be de- 
voted to giving deep water tests and reviewing previously learned 
material, the dog-paddle and the elementary backstroke. The sec- 
ond week can be devoted to the teaching of the side stroke, tread- 
ing water and the standing front jump. During the third week the 
breast stroke, the surface dive and the standing front dive may be 
taught. ‘The fourth week will complete the course with the trudgen, 
underwater swimming and the simple back dive. Five basic water 
safety skills are also suggested under the assumption that the 
teacher will be able to work these in at convenient times in the 
program. Only the assists require that the class use the waterfront. 
Rainy days will usually provide ample time to work on the other 
safety skills. 

It may be wondered why such skills as finning and skulling 
were not included in our basic course outline. It seemed to me 
that it was important to teach at least one basic rest stroke on the 
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back—time did not ordinarily allow us to teach more. Although 
the “combined stroke on the back,” a combination of the back 
flutter kick and finning, is generally thought to be simpler for 
the beginner, the elementary backstroke is a more efficient stroke 
and not much more difficult to teach. It has the further advantage 
of introducing the breast stroke kick early, so that by the time the 
child is ready to learn the breast stroke, he will already be fairly 
proficient in the kick. Of the two arm movements, finning and 
skulling, skulling is the more complicated and probably the more 
useful as well. However, it is often picked up by the advanced 
swimmer on his own and can be taught informally to the others 
when time permits. 

‘The answer to why jumping and diving were not taught ear- 
lier in our course plan is simply this: at Marcella the only places 
suitable to teaching these skills were in deep water. However, it is 
recommended that under such conditions the counselor introduce 
the campers to such rudimentary shallow and middle water div- 
ing skills as the “porpoise dive,” discussed in the Red Cross Swim- 
ming and Diving Text on page 188. 

When giving a swimming test to a blind child we have found 
it good to have a counselor swim or row immediately in front of 
him. He should keep talking in encouraging tones, indicating how 
much of the test is already completed and how much remains. 
Furthermore, before taking the test the child should have a good 
idea of how the water area is laid out, and he should have taken 
walks to those parts easily reached by land and perhaps boat rides 
around the rest of the area. The unknown quality of the new ex- 
perience should be minimized through familiarity and a full com- 
prehension of what the adventure will entail should be devel- 
oped. If this is done, the chances of fearful behavior during the 
test will be small. The child should have full confidence in his 
ability to swim the dog-paddle and, when taking the deep water 
test, to rest on his back with the elementary backstroke as well. 
Often during the test he should be encouraged to conserve energy 
by 1) swimming slowly and 2) switching strokes. If the camper is 
in condition and does a reasonably slow and relaxed version of the 
dog-paddle he should be able to swim the deep water test without 
getting extremely tired even if he is no more than seven or eight 
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years old; both he and the counselor should appreciate this fact. 
Finally, if the test is not made the be-all-and-end-all of the camp 
experience the chances of initial success will be high. There should 
be many opportunities to take the test during the summer and the 
child should be made to feel confident that if he does not make it 
the first time, he will surely do so before the summer is over. 
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SPECIAL SWIMMING 
POO VV ES 


No camp program can be all routine. There must be periodic 
breaks to give the campers a chance to look back on what they 
have accomplished and put it to use. Organized group competi- 
tion is a wonderful thing for developing a camp spirit, for it gives 
everyone a chance to work together toward a common goal. Indi- 
vidual competition is good, too, if it is arranged in such a way 
that each child is able to compete on his own ability level and if a 
feeling of fun and good-fellowship prevails. Finally, in a good 
camp activity program particularly interested and capable people 
should have an opportunity to move on and explore new aspects 
of the activity. With these ideas in mind three basic special swim- 
ming activities evolved; the water carnival, the swim meet and the 
lifesaving courses. 


A. The water carnival 


Water carnivals at Camp Marcella were organized according to 
the following general plan, although each varied slightly from it: 


1. Singing, cheers, etc. 


A whole afternoon was devoted to the carnivals and the whole 
camp participated. ‘Thus, while the various cabins were in the 
process of coming to the swimming area and while they were as- 
sembling, camp songs and raucous cheers filled the air. 


2. Organized clowning by the counselors 


and/or campers 
‘The carnivals began with some kind of act. Once it was an- 
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nounced that the swimming counselor had to be found and a 
search party of campers who were in the know was organized 
quickly. They found him “sleeping” near the diving dock and 
summarily threw him in the water amid much noise and many 
protestations. On other occasions the campers were “honored” 
with the presence of visiting “pirates” who rigged up a rowboat as 
a sailing ship and made the camp director “walk the plank.” If 
some planning is put into these bits they will be very well re- 
ceived by the campers. 


3. Recognition of aquatic progress 


The water carnivals at Marcella were usually scheduled at the 
end of each two-week period. Everyone at camp who went in the 
water at all during this time improved his aquatic abilities some- 
what. This then was announced with much verbal fanfare. Those 
who passed middle and deep water tests were given special recog- 
nition; particular note was made of those who passed the deep 
water swimming course and knew all the strokes, dives and skills 
that were taught. Those who passed any of the lifesaving courses 
were also honored. We found it effective to prepare bathing suit 
badges for each category of swimmer: a sunfish-shaped badge for 
shallow water, a shark for middle and a whale for deep. Special 
Marcella lifesaving badges in the shape of rowboats were also 
made and it is recommended that some kind of award be devised 
for those who complete the deep water course. Cheers should be 
given for everyone who has learned something at the swimming 
area—this means really all the campers. 


4. Games and contests 


This was the main part of the carnivals. Each camper was re- 
quired to participate in at least one event. It is most fun for the 
children if they are given a choice of activities, but if this is done 
it is important to make sure that the events are selected before the 
carnival or much valuable time will be wasted. However, we found 
that with the younger children it was best to have the swimming 
counselors select the events. Suggestions for games and events can 
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be found in the mimeographed literature put out by many Red 
Cross chapters. Of course, the games that they discuss are designed 
for the seeing but with a little ingenuity most of them can be modi- 
fied for blind children. We have listed below several of the events 
that were most successful at Marcella. All are simple; this we 
found to be of the utmost importance for most of our children, 
especially the younger ones. Complex games usually do nothing 
but add confusion and make a rollicking good time impossible. 
‘Thus, we have never found relays extremely successful. Of course, 
with many of the older children almost any kind of event is pos- 
sible and, if well planned, a lot of fun. 


EVENTs: 


a. Kick board or tube race. For either shallow or middle 
water level. Counselor has to stand at the finish line and 
call the kickers. 

b. Swimming race for time. This is an event for the more ad- 
vanced shallow water swimmers. The object of the race is 
to see who can swim for the longest time without touching 
the bottom. 

c. Crawling race. ‘This event works well for the very begin- 
ning shallow water people. The winner is the one who can 
crawl along the bottom the fastest while kicking. 

d. Originals. ‘This event is designed for the very youngest 
children. ‘The object is to see who can be the biggest show- 
off in the water and do the funniest or noisiest things. 
One child performs at a time. The success of this event 
depends on the narration by the counselor. The applause 
or cheers of the audience determines the winner. 

e. Rock picking. A simple game for shallow or middle water 
people. ‘The winner is the child who can collect the most 
small rocks from the bottom within a two minute time 
limit. There must be one counselor assigned to each camper 
to hold on to his collection. This game can also work well 
on a team basis. Muddy water is almost necessary for it 
minimizes the advantage of sight or partial sight. 

f. Wheelbarrow race. This is conducted as are similar races 
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on land; one camper holds on to the ankles of another 
while the latter crawls along the bottom with his hands. 
However, this is a bit complex for the young shallow water 
people and thus, to be successful, some pre-carnival prac- 
tice will have to take place. 

Tube jousting. This is quite popular among the deep 
water swimmers. A soft automobile inner tube is folded 
in half and a camper sits on the folded crescent in the same 
way as a person might sit on a saddle. The object of the 
game is to knock everyone else off his “horse” and into 
the water. 


. Water polo. This is really very much like simplified soccer 


in the water. A large rubber ball is placed between two 
teams of deep water swimmers and at the signal both swim 
for it. The team that manages to get the ball into the goal 
of the opposing team is the winner. Rules: no ducking an- 
other player; no holding on to the ball—hitting and push- 
ing is all that is permissible—goalie, a partially sighted 
person, is the only one allowed to hold onto the ball and 
throw it to team-mates; a goalie cannot make a goal by 
throwing the ball all the way; goalie must stay within 
arm's reach of his own team’s goal. Counselor must be in 
the middle of the confusion, near the ball, to referee, call 
direction to the players, etc. Furthermore, one counselor 
must be at each goal to “‘call.”” Each team should have ap- 
proximately the same amount of sight. Because of the ex- 
hausting nature of this game it is recommended that it be 
played in middle water and after each score is made, the 
teams change goals. 

Novelty race. Contestants swim length of swim lanes, climb 
out on the raft, sing one original verse of some camp song, 
and return via lanes. This contest takes a bit of prepara- 
tion; the contestants must know the melody to be used be- 
forehand and must have time to invent a verse. Two win- 
ners are selected, one for the best verse—this is determined 
by audience reaction—and the other for the fastest com- 
pletion of the race. This event is popular with the older 
deep water swimmers. 


j. Back float novelty. Several of the most bouyant people at 
camp are asked to participate. ‘The object is to see who can 
remain in motionless back float position for the longest 
time. At irregular intervals the counselor asks for a report 
on how they are doing or asks them to say or sing some- 
thing silly. ‘This, too, is popular but it is to be expected 
that such a contest may last fifteen minutes or more. ‘Thus, 
other events can be in progress while this goes on. 

k. Watermelon squeeze. Almost identical to water polo ex- 
cept that a watermelon is used instead of a ball. This can 
be played in shallow or middle water and it is a good mass 
game for people of all ages and swimming abilities. How- 
ever, it is not recommended that very young children play 
at the same time as the older ones, for they are likely to be 
confused and trampled in the excitement. After the carni- 
val the watermelon can be shared with the whole camp. 


5. Lifesaving demonstration 


For carnivals that mark the end of the month and thus the end 
of a lifesaving course, it is a good idea to let the class perform for 
the camp. However, don’t make the drowning too realistic. Chil- 
dren are notoriously imaginative and gullible. 


6. General swim for everyone 
(See Water Front Safety and Rules, p. 38.) 


4. Prizes for all 


An extra share, of course, should go to winners of contests. Our 
prizes usually consisted of something to eat such as watermelon or 
lollypops. However, balloons were often used instead of food and 
were received with equal glee. 

As can be seen, most of the events were not straight races. All 
had the primary intention of stimulating fun in the water. Demon- 
stration of water skills was important but definitely secondary to 
this. The element of competition was encouraged but not overly 
sO, everyone got a prize and everyone had fun. 

One of the most important aspects of the carnivals was audi- 
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ence participation. For those who cannot see enough to follow the 
activities, and this will include most of the audience, things will 
soon get quite dull unless several steps are taken. First, there must 
be adequate narration of exactly what is happening in the water. 
Second, the audience must be given something to do. Songs and 
cheers are good and so is frequent dependence on the audience for 
decisions on events in which sound is important. ‘Third, the car- 
nival should not last longer than an hour and a half at a very 
maximum. In order to insure this, the level of organization must 
be high; there can be no unwarranted confusion or delays. Finally, 
we have found that no more than eight or nine activities can prac- 
ticably be scheduled. 

To stimulate interest in the carnival it might be a good idea 
if a public address system could Pipe circus music all over the 
campus on the morning of the big day and during breaks in the 
events of the carnival. If some camper can be found who is a fair 
bugle or trumpet player, it might be fun to announce each contest 
with some fanfare. Any constructive ideas adding to the gaiety of 
the occasion should by all means be tried out. 


B. The swimming meets 


These are possible only if the camp is provided with swimming 
lanes. If these are not available the team will have to take a handi- 
cap when swimming against a sighted group—a very bad practice. 
With the best of intentions many sighted teams will be more than 
anxious to “go easy” on the “poor blind children.” That such an 
attitude is completely unwarranted can best be demonstrated with 
the use of lanes where the blind can swim on approximately equal 
terms with the sighted visitors. 

Basically, the organization of the meets is very simple. ‘They 
consist essentially of a series of races and contests in various 
skills which are known to both groups. At Marcella we found it 
impossible to take racing dives and push-offs or to make racing 
turns because of the nature of our waterfront structures. ‘There- 
fore, all races were begun from a treading water position and just 
one length of the lane was swum. The starting commands were as 
follows: (1) “Swimmers ready’’—swimmers could hold on to the 
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raft for support, (2) “Take your marks’—swimmers had to assume 
a treading water position and (3) whistle indicated the start of 
the race. 

Many of the elements of the swimming carnivals were present 
in the meets. There was much cheering and singing. A well-organ- 
ized cheering squad might well be developed for such occasions. 
At one meet an act by some of the counselors was tried with mod- 
erate success. Despite the fact that meets are definitely competitive 
in nature, it is fun and good sportsmanship that should be stressed 
beyond anything else. One of the biggest benefits from such a pro- 
gram can and should lie in the opportunity it gives for blind and 
sighted children to meet each other socially on a basis of mutual 
respect and pleasure. Each meet should end with a general swim 
for all, and maybe a picnic supper for both teams can be arranged 
afterwards or perhaps invitations will be exchanged for future 
joint socials or sings. 

The concept of “swim team” I think needs some explanation. 
The team can consist of any campers who are reasonably skilled in 
any of the scheduled events. Thus, if a dog-paddle or kick board 
race is to be held, some of the young shallow and middle water 
swimmers can be considered part of the team. In the past summer 
we trained a group of our best deep water swimmers during a spe- 
cial class period. We concluded, however, that such intensive 
training is not good in the camp situation. It is doubtful if any of 
the camps with whom the meets will be held carry on such train- 
ing. ‘Thus, preparation of this kind would actually put the sighted 
teams at a handicap. Furthermore, it is unwise to make the meets 
such a major part of the swimming program. Rather, they should 
be a natural outgrowth of the program. We are not aiming to cre- 
ate a small elite of semi-professional athletes—we do not intend to 
follow the lead of college football! Finally, if the instructional pro- 
gram outlined above is rigorously followed, the children will have 
about as much training as they can profitably endure. Under any 
good instructional program there will always be several outstand- 
ing individuals to chose from in each catagory of swimmer. 


C. Lifesaving 


Lifesaving is a very important course for blind individuals to 
take. At the risk of making a sweeping generalization about this 
large and diverse group, it seems to me that those who are totally 
blind are more susceptible to panic in the water than almost any 
other group of people. Panic, of course, occurs to them under the 
same circumstances as with anyone. These circumstances include, 
I think, a seemingly dangerous and urgent situation with which 
they are incapable of coping. The lifesaving course teaches them 
both how to avoid such situations and how to cope with them once 
faced. Furthermore, it teaches them how to aid other individuals 
who are in difficulty or potential difficulty in the water. The Red 
Cross has devised an excellent course in this subject and, even 
though it was designed for sighted people, there are but few 
changes that I would recommend to adapt it to the blind. The 
suggestions included in this booklet under the discussion of in- 
struction for novices and swimmers apply equally well here. All 
the skills listed in the Red Cross Life Saving Instructor's Manual 
should be covered to the best of the instructor’s ability. Emphasis 
in this course should be on personal safety and on such things as 
assists, artificial respiration, etc. The importance of knowing 
one’s own ability, the swim area and where and when it is safe to 
go in should be stressed. 

The object of the course should be to make the student pro- 
ficient in all those skills which can reasonably be of benefit to him. 
For those without any sight this includes almost everything but 
the swimming rescue. However, there has been at least one recent 
case of a blind person carrying out a successful rescue of this sort 
singlehanded. This was the case of Charles Vines, a veteran blinded 
in Korea, who, in June of 1954, rescued two teen-age girls from 
drowning in a river. He swam a total of 600 yards, guided only by 
sound. ‘This was obviously an unusually heroic act which no blind 
child should be encouraged to imitate. It does, nonetheless, indi- 
cate what a blind person can do and points out the importance of 
teaching even the totally blind the techniques involved in the 
swimming rescue, while keeping them soberly aware of their 
limitations. 
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All children should be acquainted with the most elementary 
but nonetheless vital aspects of the lifesaving course. These were 
indicated in our swimming course plans, discussed above. Further- 
more, all qualified deep water swimmers should be encouraged to 
take the regular lifesaving courses, everyone who has learned all 
the deep water strokes, dives and skills. Those who are under 
twelve and who are thus too young to receive Red Cross recogni- 
tion might be given “official” camp lifesaving badges. At Marcella 
we devised the MLS, Marcella Life Saving award, which could be 


_ sewed to the bathing suit. 


To my knowledge, all Red Cross chapters give full recognition 
to partially sighted lifesavers with a fairly large amount of useful 
vision. However, the situation with regard to totally blind people 
varies from chapter to chapter. It is thus important to discuss the 
matter thoroughly with the people at your chapter before the sum- 
mer begins. Although no chapter gives full recognition to totally 
blind lifesavers, many will provide certificates of some sort indi- 
cating that the person has successfully completed an “official” life- 
saving course. Some chapters will even make such people junior or 
senior lifesavers but will indicate their limitations on their cards. 
In lieu of Red Cross recognition higher orders of camp lifesavers 
can be created. For the senior course or its equivalent it is ad- 
visable to obtain the Red Cross Life Saving and Water Safety Text 
in braille or as a ‘Talking Book. Speak to your local chapter or 
agency for the blind about how this may be done. 


D. Synchronized swimming 


Synchronized swimming, or swimming to music, is the new 
“rage” of the aquatic world. It sounds like a wonderful activity 
that could easily be adapted for the blind. We have not yet had 
the opportunity to introduce it at Marcella but in future years 
will probably do so. 
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WATE ROE R ONG: 
SA FET Y°AND "RUE E S 


There is but one feature of our safety set-up at Marcella that 
was different from that in a sighted camp. It.was necessary to have 
one counselor stationed at each end of the swimming area to call 
direction to the campers. Every other feature of the organization 
of our swim area was similar to that of many camps for either 
blind or sighted. Briefly, our rules were as follows: 


1. Do not come down to the swimming area unless you are 
scheduled to be there. 

2. Shallow and middle water people are not allowed to wan- 
der near the deep water area. 

3- Campers must stay in their assigned swim areas (shallow, 
middle or deep). However, middle water swimmers can go 
to shallow and deep water swimmers can be in any area 
provided there are no classes or games in progress. 

4. Whistle means only one thing—keep quiet. If swimming, 
tread water, stand or hold on to some structure. | 

5. Ropes are used to divide swim areas or to hold on to when 
tired. Do not play on them; they will quickly weaken and 
break. 

6. No swimming in the boating area, no boating in the swim- 
ming area unless special permission is granted. 

7. Walk when at the waterfront, never run! 

8. No ducking or roughhouse. No splashing if there are any 
people around who will get annoyed. 


All children were required to come down to the swimming 
area in bathing suits unless they had permission from the camp 
doctor to do otherwise. No one was ever forced in the water but all 
were strongly urged to go in. If they showed great resistance they 
were allowed to sit on a bench near enough to the swim area to 
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hear the exciting sounds of their friends at play. This plus the fact 
that they were already in their suits was usually enough to make 
them want to join in the fun. The severest punishment that was 
ever necessary for infringement of the rules was to make the re- 
sponsible person get out of the water for a few minutes and sit on 
the bench. Cabin counselors were asked not to have the children 
miss swimming for causing difficulties in the bunk. All swimming 
discipline had to go through the waterfront director. 

Because of the small number of children in the water during 
regular swim periods it was unnecessary and impractical to insist 
on a “buddy system.” However, during general swims this plus 
some sort of check-in and check-out system is strongly recom- 
mended. ‘The Red Cross Swimming and Diving Text discusses 
several good systems, During general swims, too, it is important to 
require that all qualified counselors be on duty. 

Our safety equipment was simple, enough bamboo poles of 
about eight feet in length for all on-duty counselors, two ring 
bouys and adequate rope, a small row-boat; a pair of large fins, a 
face mask, a stretcher near-by. As part of safety equipment must 
be mentioned guard rails, trees, etc., placed so as to prevent camp- 
ers from accidentally wandering into the water. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
SUGGESTIONS 


A. Braille and large-print bulletin boards 


On such boards many things can be placed. For example, safety 
rules, names of campers in each water area, the names of those in 
the lifesaving course and those who have done especially impor- 
tant things at the waterfront. Swimming carnival events. can be 
announced this way, too. Keeping these boards up to date is a big 
job, however, but if some ambitious campers can be induced to 
help it can easily be successful. 


B. Camp swimming records 


Occasionally campers will want to swim “against the clock.” 
Records for each stroke or skill can be kept and perhaps be posted 
on the bulletin boards. Maximum distance swims might also be 
recorded in this way. 


C. Search parties 


When such things as swim fins are lost in the water, it is often 
fun to announce it to each group as they come down to the swim- 
ming area. Searches can be organized and perhaps some small prize 
can be awarded the finder. 


D. Camper assistance 


On occasion some of the older children will want to help with 
the younger groups. This should be encouraged. Sometimes they 
make themselves really useful. However, I would not recommend 
that more than two come down at once. Furthermore, they should 
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be given a briefing on just what they should do and be carefully 
supervised when doing it. Most of the volunteers’ help will con- 
sist merely of playing with the young ones, but some of the more 
capable people might even aid in the instructional program. How- 
ever, never let these older campers be responsible for either the 
safety or disciplining of the tots—that is the job of the swimming 
staff. 
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CONCLUSION 


A waterfront program for the blind in most respects is identical 
to a good program for the sighted. All that is really required on the 
part of the staff is an intelligent, educational approach. Blind chil- 
dren should be treated first and foremost as children but their 
handicap should not be forgotten. Rather, they should be led to 
discover through swimming safe, enjoyable means of physical ex- 
pression which blindness does not seriously restrict. This, I feel, 
can best be accomplished through a program which is at once flex- 
ible and intensive, hard work and a lot of fun. Even though swim- 
ming is, of course, but one small aspect of any person’s life, suc- 
cess here, especially for someone who has had few opportunities 
for physical and social development, can mean a great deal. Self- 
confidence can spread to the whole of the personality. The witness- 
ing of this marvellous change, whether it takes place suddenly and 
dramatically or slowly and subtly, is the essence of a teacher’s 
Satisfaction. 
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A BASIC SWIMMING 
LIBRARY 


Our literature at Marcella consisted of the following: 


1. American National Red Cross. Swimming and Diving, Phila- 
delphia, The Blakiston Company, 1938. 


2. ————. Life Saving and Water Safety, Philadelphia, the 
Blakiston Company, 1938. 

3. ————.. Instructor’s Manual, Swimming and EGE Courses, 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 

4. ————. Instructor’s Manual, Life Saving and Water Safety 


Courses, Washington, D. C., 1944. 

5. Brown, R. L. Teaching Progressions for the Swimming In- 
structor, New York, A. S. Barnes & Company, 1948. 

6. Hazelton, S. C. A Method of Teaching Swimming to Young 
Children, Hanover, New Hampshire, Roger Burt, 3rd 
edition. 

7. Newark Chapter, American Red Cross, mimeographed litera- 
ture on recreational swimming, games, etc. 


There is a great deal more literature on all phases of swim- 
ming and diving which may prove of value in developing a well- 
rounded waterfront program. Your local Red Cross chapter will be 
able to provide you with suggestions for material suited to your 
needs. 

Useful literature on swimming for the blind is almost non- 
existent as far as I have been able to discover. However, the swim- 
ming counselor might want to consult Active Games for the Blind 
by C. E. Buell which can be obtained from the author at the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind or borrowed from the library of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, New York. The most comprehensive reference work in 
the field of the blind is Books About the Blind by Helga Lende 
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which is available from the American Foundation for the Blind. 
Following the leads in this full bibliography it is possible to gain 
many interesting bits of isolated information about earlier swim- 
ming programs for the blind. Books on the psychology of blind- 
ness such as Chevigny and Braverman’s The Adjustment of the 
Blind, which is published by the Yale University Press in New 
Haven, and Cutsforth’s The Blind in School and Society, which 
is also available from the American Foundation for the Blind, are 
certainly worth reading and provide the prospective teacher with 
many valuable insights. 
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